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From the Leisure Hour. 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


One of the most remarkable instances of 
the benefits which may be secured by the 
principle of co-operation, when directed to the 
attainment of proper objects, and developed | 
under the guidance of sound maxims, is fur- | 
nished by the success of insurance societies, | 
especially as realized in our own country. | 
The subject of insurance, though much more 
popular than formerly, is yet far from being 
sufficiently understood and appreciated among 
the community, more especially the operative 
portion of it; and we propose giving in the 
present paper a brief view of its history, na- 
ture, actual position, and economical import- 
ance. 





A large source of the failures which often 
attend the enterprises of man, is found in 
those events which, because they lie beyond 
the reach of human control, are styled contin- 
gent, An individual may act as prudently as 
possible, he may work day and night with an 
industry which knows no rest, and yet be irre- 
trievably ruined by a single accident. A fire 
at home, or a storm at sea, may destroy the 
fruits of many years’ toil, and leave him pen-| 
niless. The magnitude of such a calamity, | 
and the uncertainty which its probable occur- | 


probability it belongs toSpain. An ordinance 
relating to insurance was issued by the magis- 
trates of Barcelona so early as 1435, but by 
the commencement of the next century it had 
spread to Italy, the Netherlands, and Britain, 
Several articles on the subject, which are still 
employed on the Exchange at Leghorn, date 
as far back as 1523, and orders of a similar 
kind are in existence which were issued by 
Charles V, to the merchants at Antwerp. In- 
surance is mentioned in a statute of Queen 
Elizabeth as having been then of immemorial 
usage, so that we may fairly fix its introduc- 
tion into this country at the beginning of the 
16th century, if not earlier, Thus far the 
principle had been applied exclusively to ma- 
rine losses ; but about a century and a half 
ago, its application was extended so as to em- 
brace accidents by fire, and its results under 
this form have been very extensively benefi- 
cial. A very large proportion of the consum- 
able property of Great Britain is insured ; the 
whole amounting, besides farming stock, to 
the value of £563,668,571. A still more 
useful extension of the principle was made 
about the beginning of the last century. By 
a charter obtained from Queen Anne, the 
Amicable Life Insurance Company was estab- 
lished in London, for the purpose of securing, 
in consideration of certain stipulated premi- 


tion, at one in sixty; the chances then that 
any particular vessel would meet with a fatal 
disaster would be as one to sixty, and the pro- 
per amount of premium to be paid would be 
just one-sixtieth part of its value; excluding, 
of course, the additional sum which would be 
required to remunerate the insurer for his 
trouble. 

A similar course must be taken in order fo 
ascertain what is equitable for a person, who 
wishes to insure his life in a certain amount, 
to pay in the shape of premium. Life insu- 
rance may be effected either by the payment 
of a single sum, or that of smaller sums annu- 
ally. In both cases, the first thing requisite 
is to ascertain the average age which is reach- 
ed by individuals in the same state of life as 
the one desirous of being insured. Supposing 
this to be fixed at forty-five, that the sum for 
which the person is desirous of being assured 
is £100, and his present age twenty-five, the 
premium he would have to pay is just that 
which, if put out at a certain rate of compound 
interest, would in twenty years amount to 
£100, together with what would be required 
fur profits. The more usual method is, how- 
ever, to pay smaller sums annually. In this 
case, the amount of each annual payment 
must be such that the sum of all for twenty 


| years, calculated at compound interest, would 


ums, a sum of money to the relations of the | produce £100, the policy required. 


parties insured in the event of their death, 
The example thus set has been extensively | 
imitated; and fresh societies, with new, and | 
in many cases improved, claims, are continu- | 
ally starting into existence. Nearly sixty 
offices are opened in the metropolis for the 
transaction of life-insurance business alone; 
and the whole number of lives insured through- 


In order to secure the stability of any asso- 
ciation established for the purpose of insurance, 
it is of the first necessity that the facts which 
it assumes should be correct. If, for instance, 
the proportion of casualties at sea, which is 
adopted in framing its scale of charges, should 
be less than the real average, it will, in all 
probabillty, be soon overwhelmed with very 





out England, Ireland, Scotland, the British 
colonies, and the entire continent of Europe, 
is stated at 250,000. 

The foundation on which all insurance so- 


rence threw around every undertaking, would cieties rest is calculation applied to experience. 


severe losses. If the number of vessels lost 
amounts to one in forty, instead of one in 
sixty, the calculation on which it is based will 
be wrong to the extent of one-third. By as- 
suming a proportion higher than the real 





naturally rouse at a very early period the in- Let us recur to the occasion which first led to} 


genuity of a mercantile people, and various their establishment—the losses which happen | trated upon the assured. 


average, a similar wrong would be perpe- 
In order to escape 


plans would be set on foot in order to cover atsea. ‘These were much more frequent three | both evils, it is requisite to make our observa- 


the contingency. Accordinyly, we find the centuries ago than at the present time, when | tions wide enough. 


Here statistics appear 


principle of insurance acted upon very early | voyages are much quicker, and crews are|pre-eminently as a branch of the inductive 


in the history of modern Europe. It is one) provided with all the aids of recent science. 
of the mumerous offspring of the commercial Suppose that a merchant had wished to insure 
spirit which characterized the middle ages.|a vessel laden with a rich cargo. The first 
No thorough instance of insurance can be point would be to ascertain the amount of ac- 
pointed out in ancient times, It is true, gov-| tual risk, in order to fix the sum which it 
ernment sometimes came torward to guaran | would be fair for him to pay to the party, 
tie from loss an individual who ventured his| whether an association or a single individual, 
property in the service of the public, but this} who might think proper to give him the re- 
was a political, not a commercial transaction ;| quired security. This would be at once as- 
it did not rest on a simple calculation of profit | certained if it were known what proportion of 
and loss. It is a matter of dispute what coun- | vessels, sailing under similar conditions, actu- 
try has the honour of first applying the prin-|ally suffered shipwreck, Suppose this pro- 
ciple to the chances of commerce, but in all| portion had been fixed, by repeated observa- 


sciences. To establish any scientific truth, it 
is well known that we must interrogate nature 
by examining facts; and those principles are 
the best proved which have been gathered 
from an observation of the greatest number, 
If we draw our conclusions from single facts, 
or from a very few, or even from many in the 
same circumstances, we might overturn some 
of the best established truths in the range of 
experience. If we confined our Attention, for 
example, to the phenomena of the torrid zone, 
we might easily prove that water is incapable 
of being congealed, and it would be only by 
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instances that we should discover our error. 
If, during the past year, a single house had 
been destroyed by fire in a town containing a 
thousand houses, it would be premature to 
conclude that fires happened in the proportion 
of one a year, or that one in every thousand 
would represent the amount of risk which an 
insurer would incur. But if the same were 
found to hold good during a course of fifty 
years, there would be sufficient reason for as- 
suming it as the proper ratio. By watching 
a thousand lives we might come to the conclu- 
sion that one individual out of every three ar- 
rives at the age of fifty ; this, however, would 
afford very unsafe data for our calculations : 
but if, on extending our observations to five 
hundred thousand or a million, and carrying 
them a century back, we find, with proper 
allowances, the same rule apply, we may be 
entitled to regard it as sufficiently correct for 
all practical uses, On this score the public 
need anticipate little danger. ‘Tables of mor- 
tality have been constructed with so much 
care, that events which seem to happen in 
obedience to no law, are characterized, as a 
whole, by all the certainty of science. A 
change in the ratio of mortality may be ex- 
pected in the future, but it will be one for the 
better. As the improvements which have 
taken place in medical science, and the sani- 
tary regulations of towns, have issued in a 
marked prolongation of human life beyond 
the average term of two centuries ago, we 
may expect, from the same cause, a progres- 
sive diminution of disease, and increase of 
longevity. Now this will evidently tend to 
enlarge the profit of societies, which have 
been established on the supposition that the 
existing rate of mortality will continue, and 
must ultimately result in a lowering of the 
scale of premiums, 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Epistle of Samuel Fothergill. 


Extract of an Epistle from Samuel Fothergill 
to Friends of Penketh Meeting, England. 
Written during a visit to America, in 
1775, and publicly read there at the close of 
the meeting for worship at the former place. 


Dearly Beloved Friends,— 

In the sensible renewings of that melting, 
humbling love, which hath often bound my 
spirit and yours in reverent, holy worship, 
when present with you, do I affectionately 
salute the truly living amongst you as present 
in spirit, though, for the cause of Truth, far 
separated in body. 

First to you, my beloved Friends, partakers 
of the heavenly calling, who have surely 
known Him in whom you have believed, and 
been made witnesses of his powerful resurrec- 
tion unto life ; my soul is at this instant bow- 
ed, with you and for you, that nothing may 
be admitted to weaken your hold, or diminish 
your following on to know him, and his work, 
who hath made his voice known and his holy 
arm bare for your help. I have seen the 
snares laid in your way; the love of the 
world, and the indolent rest in the remem- 





examining a greater number and variety of|brance of former favour; together with the 
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having floors, and also a rude fire-place and 
chimney ; but generally, however, the fire is 
kindled upon a broad hearth ; a large flat stone 
keeps it from the wall of the hut; and a hole 
in the roof invites the smoke to go out, when 
the room gets so full that it cannot longer 
comfortably stay in. One cowherd frequently 
attends seventy or eighty cows; and his task 
is by no means light when we consider the 
amount of butter and cheese he has to make, 
and the poor accommodation for making it. 
Cattle and cheese are the only articles of 
trade in the whole Alpine country. 


—_—_—_—- 


KEEP OUT OF DEBT, 


The great error which too many young 
men commit in their entrance into life, is that 
of going into debt. The difference of their 
income after the age of twenty-one, to what it 
was during the minority, creates in their minds 
an idea that such resources must be almost 
inexhaustible. ‘They are, from this cause, in- 
duced to anticipate their income from day to 
day, to satisfy imaginary wants; and before 
they are aware of what they are doing, find 
themselves one or two hundred dollars in 
debt, without being able to tell what has be- 
come of their money. By this time a habit of 
spending is acquired, and they have a double 
effort to make, to recover themselves from 
debt, and break a bad habit. But, too fre- 
quently, such victims of their own indiscre- 
tion, find themselves inadequate to the task, 
and struggle a few years, harrassed with duns, 
and broken resolutions. Finally, the chains 
are broken, and humbled in spirit, they com- 
mence the world anew, perhaps at the age of 
thirty, with the painful consciousness that 
every day they meet some one who can say 
by looks, ‘Pay me that thou owest.’ Our 
advice to all young men, no matter how pro- 
mising may be their prospects, is, to keep out 
of debt. Never buy a dollar’s worth, without 
the money to pay for it. ‘The following ad- 
vice from a father to a son, is admirably 
appropriate. 

‘* Believe me, my son, that of all the kinds 
of tyranny by which the spirit of man is bow- 
ed down and crushed, and all his energies, 
moral and physical, are paralyzed and with- 
ered, there is none so active in its operations, 
so bitter in its torture, as that which a credi- 
tor exercises over a debtor. It is the tyranny 
which can quell the springing elasticity of 
youth’s sanguine ambition. Observe, too, 
that its existence does not merely depend 
upon the disposition or acts of the master. 
The latter may be the mildest and most long- 
suffering man upon earth. And so far from 
endeavouring roughly to enforce his claims, 
may even refrain from asserting them. Still, 
by the very nature of the relation which sub- 
sists between the parties, is the debtor reduced 
to the condition of his bondsman or serf; for 
the real intensity of the tyranny consists of 
this :—that the creditor has ever in his service 
an officious and indefatigable agent, who acts 
not only without his order, but often in spite 
of his expressed wishes, and that agent is the 
memory of the indebted party. ‘The master 
may be willing to give time to his slave, he 





strong touches of heavenly help, which have 
been considered as marks of approbation of 
your present state, rather than what the Lord 
Almighty intended them for, even strong in- 
ducements to follow on to know him. 

This fatal mistake hath sometimes led the 
truly visited into a partial work, and centered 
them in a false rest; in a low, and dwarfish, 
weak state, subject to frequent failures and 
bruises, which have eclipsed and dimmed the 
beauty which the Lord of the heritage would 
have endued you with. Therefore, beloved 
Friends, wait for and submit to the shaking, 
loosening power, which would lead from the 
unnecessary embarrassments of this world ; 
for such are those which lead-to forget God. 
Follow faithfully to Bethel, to Jericho, through 
Jordan, and to the last vision of the heavenly 
messenger; so shall a double portion of the 
Spirit rest upon you, and the name and cause 
of the Highest be magnified, your own trea- 
sures enlarged, and those who are behind, en- 
couraged, by your example, to diligence and 
steady care to possess the like durable inherit- 
ance. 

And I am fully assured that the reverend, 
honest travellers amongst you, to whom my 
spirit is secretly united, will not be overlook- 
ed. Although they may have pensively to 
muse on the roll written within and without, 
lamentation, mourning, and woe, He who has 
bowed the heavens; and come down for the 
help of his own seed, will not turn away his 
holy ear from their requests, but speedily 
arise for their sure deliverance. ..... 

I have, on my own account, cause of reve- 
rent worship, for the continuance of daily 
support, proportioned not to my deserving, 
but to the abundant condesension of a gra- 
cious God; who hath every way helped me, 
inwardly and outwardly. So that I have 
often, with a soul inwardly melted before the 
throne of Grace, admired His goodness, and 
had to acknowledge His unutterable kindness 
and mercy in engaging my heart to devote 
the bloom and strength of my life to his ser- 
vice, who is ever worthy of love, obedience, 
and the tribute of a devoted heart. 


— 


Switzerland.—The greater part of Swit- 
zerland that is not naked rock, is pasturage; 
the word “ Alp” meaning pasture. This may 
be divided into three grades: the low, middle, 
and high pastures. From the former the 
herds are driven to the middle pastures about 
the twelfth of June ; and from these they go 
to the high pastures on the fourth of July. A 
few cows and goats return on that day to the 
lands near the villages, to furnish the daily 
supply of milk to the families for the summer. 
Some of the highest pastures afford grass only 
for three or four weeks, but seven or eight Is 
the number spent in this third division. On 
their return, they stop during the first two or 
three weeks of September, on the second divi- 
sion, to feed off the second crop of grass, and 
then return to the vicinity of their homes, 

The chalets of the middle pastures are usu- 
ally built of spruce logs, faced and locked 
together at the corners ; some of the best ones 
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may desire him not to be disquieted by the 
apprehension of violence; but can the latter 
forget the existence of an obligation which 
may be forced upon his memory by the slight- 
est circumstances of the passing moment? 
Can he forget, too, that however humane his 
present lord may be, his rights and claims 
may, after death, pass to another of imperious 
and violent temper? Such are some of the 
considerations which make the mere existence 
of a debt, without any other aggravating cir- 
cumstances, in itself a tyranny of the most 
loathsome description. The parish pauper, 
despicable as his lot may appear, enjoys a 
higher degree of liberty and independence, 
than the man who has put it in the power of 
another to come up to him and say, ‘Pay me 
what thou owest,’—Indicator. 


ee Sel 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Extracts from the Superintendent’s Report. 


Since the Institution was opened for the 
reception of patients in the year 1817, eleven 
hundred and sixty-nine have been admitted ; 
of whom five hundred and fifteen have been 
discharged restored; one hundred and fifteen 
much improved ; one hundred and thirty-five 
improved ; one hundred and ninety-three sta- 
tionary; and one hundred and fifty-five have 
died. 

The year just brought to a close, has been 
one of unusual good health to all classes of 
our inmates, and they have been preserved 
from all casualties of a serious nature. The 
income of the Institution has been more than 
sufficient to meet all its expenses, 

A large proportion of those who have been 
placed under our care, have recovered the use 
of their reason—been restored to usefulness 
in life, and to the society of their families and 
friends; while others have had their wants 
provided for, and been rendered altogether 
more comfortable than they could have been 
in their own residences. In these and many 
other favours with which we have been bless- 
ed, we would gratefully acknowledge the hand 
of Divine Providence. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Of thirty-seven patients, of whom twelve were 
under treatment at the time of the last annual 


report, and twenty-five have been received 
since. 


FIRST CLASS. 
Cases of less than three months du- 


ration, - - - - 15 
Restored, - - - - 10 
Much improved, - - elie 
Improved, - : . - 8 
Stationary, - - - - 1—15 


SECOND CLASS. 
Cases of more than three and less than twelve 


months duration, : - 7 
Restored, - ° . ag 
Stationary, - - : - 1—7 


THIRD CLASS, 

Cases of from one to two years duration, 5 
Restored, - . - i oe 
Improved, - : - =~ ul 
Stationary, - - - - 38—5 


FOURTH CLASS, 


Over two years duration, - : 10 
Much improved, - - 9 
Improved, - : . »« 


Stationary, - - - - 3 
Died, - - . e © 2—1 0 


Of the thirty-seven patients included in the 
above classification, sixteen have been dis- 
charged ; of whom fifteen were restored, and 
one was stationary. Two have died and 
nineteen remain, of whom two are restored, 
three are much improved, seven are improv- 
ed, and seven are stationary. 

Of those who were discharged restored, 
eight were under care not exceeding three 
months, five for more than three and less than 
six months, and two for more than six months, 
and less than a year. 


Of the five deaths reported, two were of 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, one of organic disease of 
the Brain, one of Epilepsy, and one of Cardi- 
tis. The two cases of Consumption were ad- 
mitted with that disease and died, one eleven 
days, and the other about a year afier enter- 
ing the Institution, Of the three remaining 
deaths, one took place within six months, one 
in rather less than a year, and the third about 
eighteen months after admission. ‘These were 
all cases in which no hope of recovery could 
be entertained. 

There is reason to believe, that the minds 
of the community are gradually becoming en- 
lightened in regard to the utility of placing 
the Insane in the early periods of the disease, 
under efficient medical treatment, and that, as 
the facilities for its cure are multiplied, many 
cases which would formerly have been suffer- 
ed to pass into the incurable state, are now 
rescued {rom that most deplorable condition. 
That there are cases however, occurring, in 
which the proper season for effecting a cure is 
allowed to pass away unimproved, is still too 
apparent; and it may not be amiss again to 
remind those having friends and relatives, 
who require [lospital treatment, of the respon- 
sibility they assume in withholding it at the 
period in which it can alone be effectual. 

Nothing can be more clear than the evi- 
dence furnished by the statistics of Hospitals 
for the Insane, that a very large proportion 
of cases, (nearly every case indeed,) may be 
restored to mental soundness, if placed under 
care within six months from the commence- 
ment of the attack, It is equally evident, that 
the probabilities of recovery diminish gradu- 
ally after that period, so that but a small 
number are restored of those in whom the 
disease has existed for more than a year, pre- 
vious to being placed under treatment. It is 


doubtless been diminished by the regulation 
adopted a few years since, requiring payment 
for three months board, if the patient, previ- 
ous to the expiration of that time, is removed 
uncured, and without the consent and approval 
of the Physician. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DWARF COUPLE, 


If we had but discerning eyes, we could 
read in the accidentals and little occurrences 
of every-day life many chapters of instruc- 
tion. 

Sometimes the language is so striking, that 
dull perception is forced to understand it; as 
in the following instance, where I read a beau- 
tiful lesson from the homely page of incident, 
I give it as noted down in my diary. 

“ September 4.—This morning, as I was 
passing through the hall, I noticed a couple 
entering, whose singular appearance arrested 
my attention, They were a man and woman 
of the same height, but both much undersized. 
Their dress was tidy, but quaint in the ex- 
treme, and in the person of each was such an 
entire absence of every line of grace or beau- 
ty, that one would suppose such awkward 
looking bodies must really feel uncomfortable, 
| was beginning to regard them as a very 
grotesque pair, but my mirth was checked 
upon observing that the woman was entirely 
sightless, 

* Alas! thought I, how unequally the gifts 

of God are distributed! Here is deformity, 
poverty, and blindness! What accumulated 
misfortunes! Would that I could do some- 
thing to alleviate so sad a fate! My medita- 
tion of condolence was interrupted by an awk- 
ward bow from the man to myself, at the 
|same time asking, in a brisk tone, ‘ Would 
| you like to look at some first-rate shoes? 
| He produced some shoes as extraordinary 
| looking as the venders themselves. I could 
| scarcely repress a smile at his evident pride 
in the article ; but he went on to say, ‘ They'll 
outwear four pair of shoemaker’s shoes, 
These, you see, are made by my wile Molly. 
| She’s blind, you see, but she cuts these out 
‘and sews them every stitch herself.’ The 
| woman stood by with that calm, resigned ex- 
‘pression, peculiar to the blind. I said to her, 
‘ My friend, is it possible you are able to make 
|these without eyesight? How long ago did 
| you lose it?” ‘1 lost both my eyes,’ she said, 
‘ before | was two years old.’ 

“| turned to her husband in surprise, and 
asked, ‘Did you marry her blind? Were 
you not alraid to undertake the care of her? 
*The care of Molly! said the man, with a 
merry laugh; ‘why she has made my for- 





hence plain, that if the means usually resorted 
to in such cases at home, are not promptly 
beneficial, no time should be lost in placing 
them under the care of an institution. 

Three months may be considered as the 
shortest time under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances in which a patient can receive the 
lull benefit of hospital treatment; yet, in too 
many cases, the patient is removed before 
even this short period has elapsed. This is 
an evil, however, of which we have much less 
cause to complain than formerly, and it has 


tune. I never had anything I could call my 
own till I married her, and now we live snug 
enough.’ ‘Then he went on to expatiate upon 
his treasure, Molly. ‘Why, you see how 
tidy she keeps me. She cuts, and makes, 
and mends all my clothes, 1 don’t find any 
shoes easy to my feet but Molly’s Then, if 
she wants to go anywhere, she’s only to take 
hold of my arm, and [| lead her. [’m the 
sexton at , and when there are no fune- 
rals, | like to bring Molly down town, and we 
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sell a few shoes, 


little notions she wants.’ 
had approached as a disconsolate beggar, was 
speaking with animation and a countenance 
radiant with satisfaction, and the object beside 
him [ thought so forlorn, her sightless face 
glowed with the 


“Sweet and merry sunshine of affection’s gentle 
light, 

That ~a wears a sullen cloud, and fadeth not in 
night.” 

‘“‘ Here was most poetically illustrated the 
foundation sentiment of matrimonial happiness 
—reciprocation, interchange of kindness. 
Molly found her happiness in clothing her 
husband, and adding to his means by making 
shoes. Her husband found his in leading his 
benighted Molly about, and supplying her 
wanis. Homely as is the guise of this faith- 
ful pair, there is more of romance in their 
history and intercourse than in connections 
where gilted youth and beauty are bartered 
for gold and position. ‘ But,’ said I to Molly, 
‘do you never feel unhappy in being deprived 
of signt 1” 

“*QOno;I[ never grieved about that much 
since I came to feel that it was all right. 1 
can always busy myself about something. 
Now, too, we are on the downhill side of lite. 
My husband, I am sure, is a good man; | 
seek to be a good woman, After he has laid 
a few more in their narrow house, we shall 
follow, and in my long home | shall see” 1 
no longer wondered over the unequally dis- 
tributed gifts of God’s providence, but admir- 
ed that principle of compensation which places 
happiness within the reach of all, independent 
of gifts or circumstances, Its springs are in 
the inner man, and flow outward, ‘The mo- 
rale of this day’s lesson I will write thus :— 
‘Godliness with contentment is great gain.’ ” 
—Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine. 





For * The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 
(Continued from page 293.) 


Richard Davies was contented to leave the 
matter of his marriage to the Lord, to order 
it as he should see best, and was easy to wait 
until he should bring about an acquaintance 
between him and the young woman whom he 
fully believed was intended for his wife. ‘The 
time soon came, and on Richard informing 
her of his feelings towards her, she confessed 
that she had “had some sight of the same 
thing.” On visiting her again, he told her, 
“that if the Lord did order her to be his wife, 
she must go with him to a strange country, 
where there were no Friends but what God 
in time might call and gather to himself.” 
Upon a little consideration she said, “if the 
Lord should order it so, she must go with her 
husband, though it were to the wilderness,” 
Through the influence of one who had not 
been thoroughly dipped into this concern, and 
who undertook to oppose it, without having 
fully weighed it, some doubts were raised in 
the mind of the young woman, and she turn- 
ing away from the opening she had received, 


eee . 1, . a ® . 
just to amuse us and help| was brought into much sorrow and trouble.; ‘These directions had not been observed by 
along. It makes me able to get her all the; Richard says, *‘ | went to see her in this poor 


This man, whom I | condition, and [ rested satisfied with the will 


| 


THE FRIEND. 


all Friends; but in 1667, meetings for disci- 
pline having been established, a mode was 
agreed to according to George Fox’s advice, 
similar to that at present in use among us, 






of God in this concern, being truly resigned, 
if the Lord had wrought the same thing in 


her, as was in me, to receive her as his gift 
to me; and after some time, we waiting upon 
the Lord together, she arose, and declared 
before me, and the other Friend who had be- 
got doubts and reasonings in her mind, ‘ That 
in the name and power of God she consented 
to be my wife, and go along with me, whither 
the Lord should order us ;’ and I said, ‘In the 
fear of the Lord, I receive thee, as the gift of 
God to me.’ So I rested satisfied in the will 
of God, for a further accomplishment of it. 
“Under a weighty consideration, which 
way to take each other in marriage, we con- 
cluded to lay our proceedings before our 
elders, and especially our ancient friend 
George Fox.” .. . “I told George Fox, we 
thought to take each other in a public meet- 
ing; so he desired the Lord to be with us. 
When we saw our clearness in the Lord, we 
went to the Snail meeting in Tower street, 
London, in the morning ; and in the afternoon 
to Horsleydown, Southwark: and in that 
meeting, being the 26th of the Fourth month, 
1659, in the presence of God and that assem- 
bly, we took each other to be man and wife. 
God alone knew our innocency and integrity 
in going together. It was not for gold nor 
silver, nor any outward thing ; but to be ser- 
viceable to him in our age and generation, 
and to stand witnesses for him and his blessed 
Truth, where he should send us. I might 










Richard Davies and wife now made haste 
to Welchpool, where, he says, “* We believed 
the Lord would have us to be; and we said, 
*O Lord, if thou wilt go with us in our way, 
and give us bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, then, O Lord, thou shalt be our God ;’ and 
the Lord was with us in all our journey, and 
gave us his sweet and comfortable presence,” 

Persecution still continued to attend the 
faithful professors of the Truth throughout 
Wales. In this year (1659) we find Eliza- 
beth Holmes for her * religious testimony,” 
imprisoned in the dark-house at Swanzey, as 
were also Thomas Shaw and Roger Bould- 
beth. Elizabeth was at many large meetings 
in Pembrookshire during the year. At one of 
these Adam Hawkins, who was the priest of 
Haverford-West, being present, offered some 
opposition to her, She spoke however so 
wisely, and with such living authority, that 
overcome by the power of ‘Truth, he publicly 
confessed that he ‘ did believe her to be a wo- 
man that converted many souls to God,’ 
Morever, under the effect of the impressions 
then made upon his mind, he told her, ‘ if she 
would come to his parish, he would give her 
opportunity of speaking to the people,’ Feel. 
ing constrained to accept his invitation, she 
shortly after went to Haverford-West, accom. 
panied by her faithful fellow-labourer Alice 
Burket, and held a large meeting at the house 
of William Bateman, 


|previous marriages amongst Friends been’ Quarter Sessions. 
| consummated 17 


say with Tobias, ‘‘Thou madest Adam, and Being arrested at this 
gavest him Eve his wife, for a helper and a| meeting, they were taken before the mayor 
stay; of them came mankind. ‘Thou hast/and a justice of the peace, who sent them to 
said, ‘It is not good that man should be alone, | the House of Correction, The keeper of this 
let us make an aid like himself.’ ” prison, when he at first received them, spoke 

This marriage was accomplished on the roughly to them; but as he ovserved ‘ their 
First-day of the week. Snail meeting in| Christian and innocent deportment,’ his harsh- 
Tower street was held at a house occupied by | ness, which doubtless all sprang from misin- 
Humphrey Bache, a silversmith, who had a| formation and prejudice, was laid aside, and 
sign of a snail over his door. Richard says he ‘ became very loving and kind.’ Not only 
when giving an account of his marriage,|so, but he permitted them to hold meetings in 
“People in those days were married by athe prison during the fourteen days which in- 
|priest, or befure a justice.” How had the tervened between their commitment and the 
Whilst in their confine- 
We know irom the journals) ment, Hawkins, the priest, who had invited 
extant that some were married in public meet- | them to Haverford-West, came to see them, 
ings. George Fox says in 1667,—* Many | and pretended that he had had no hand in 
had gone together in marriage contrary to|their commitment, But they were not de- 
their relations’ minds ; aud some young, raw | ceived, they felt that it was he who had influ- 
people, that came among us, had mixed with | enced the magistrates to this act of oppres- 
the world. Widows had married without] sion, and they reproved him for his deceit. 
making provision for their children by their] At the time of the Sessions they were called 
former husbands, before their second marriage. | before the court; and one of the magistrates who 
Yet | had given forth a paper concerning mar-| had committed them, being informed of what 
riages about the year 1653, when Truth was| Hawkins had said, openly declared, that ‘the 
but little spread, advising Friends, who might| priest would not let the justices be quiet, till 
be concerned in that case, ‘That they might| they sent them to prison,’ At this the justices 
lay it before the faithful in time, before any-| gave the priest a public reprimand for his hy- 
thing was concluded ; and afterwards publish pocrisy, and set Elizabeth and Alice at liber- 
it in the end of a meeting, or in a market, as|ty. The mayor however, perhaps felt some- 
they were moved thereto, And when all| what irritated against them because he had 
things were found clear, being free from all] injured them, and on Alice speaking to him 
others, and their relations satisfied, they might| in the street, he sent her to Bridewell, where 
appoint a meeting on purpose for the taking of | she was detained two days, She was then 
each other ; in the presence of at least twelve | sent out of the town with a pass as a vagrant, 
faithful witnesses.’ ” but the officers who had to take her, probably 
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disliking such business, before they had gone | body of the meeting, are in the frequent and 


far, left her, so that she was at liberty to go 
whither she saw fit, 

In the same town James Jones was com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, by the 
mayor, for going into the steeple-house and 
standing silently before Hawkins. The war- 
rant of commitment charged him with ‘ stand- 
ing before the minister, to the amazement both 
of himand the people.’ Fora similar instance 





THE FRIEND. 


almost constant habit of sleeping, sometimes 
from near the commencement almost to the 


| conclusion of their meetings, 


May this be a little watchword, both to 


those in authority, and those who offend, so 


that the designed end may be realized to the 
relief of many who have had to mourn over 
this sorrowful breach of decorum, as an evi- 
dence of lukewarmness and unconcern, It 





of silent rebuke, William Thomas, of Llandry, | was the prayer of the Psalmist, “ Lighten my 
in Pembrokeshire, was also imprisoned. For|eyes lest | sleep the sleep of death;” and 
speaking a few words to the priest at St.| when the Saviour of men rose up from prayer, 
Mary’s, William Griffith was committed by ' and found his disciples sleeping, he said unto 
the Mayor of that place, to prison, for six|them, “* Why sleep ye! rise and pray, lest ye 


months. And the apostle ex- 





Daniel Baker, towards the close of|enter into temptation.” 
the year, passed through the streets of Shrews- | horteth on this wise; ‘* Let us not sleep as do 
bury, publicly proclaiming the testimony ofjothers; but let us watch and be sober. 
Truth. This service he performed at the| Quench not the Spirit, Pray without ceas- 
hazard of his life, for the rude multitude sore-|ing. Abstain from all appearance of evil. 
ly abused him, and dirt, snow-balls and stones| And I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
were thrown at him. and body be preserved blameless, unto the 
Throughout Wales many suffered by dis-| coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
traints for fines, for ‘ absenting themselves 
from the parish-church, and not coming thither 
to the public worship.’ William Bateman was 
imprisoned for allowing a meeting in his house, 
as was Howel Jones, for not putting off his| Among the early settlers in Pennsylvania, 
hat. John Thomas, an honest labouring man | Was Hannah Carpenter, who was born at 
at Godclift, in Monmouthshire, was chosen | Haveriord West, in South Wales, about the 
constable this year. He did not refuse to| year 1643. In her native country, she had 
serve, but as he could not for conscience sake | the opportunity of witnessing the patient, 
take an oath, and the law requiring one of| steady sufferings of Friends, who were impri- 
those who held that office, he was sent to|soned for their religious testimony, and their 
prison, where to his great loss and the incon- good conversation in Christ; which operated 
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Early Concern for the Children of Friends. 


venience of his family, he was detained four | upon her mind, so that she was convinced of 


months, the blessed Truth as held by them, and be- 


came very serviceable to those who were in 
bonds there. Some time after coming to this 
For “The Friend.” | COuntry, she was married to Samuel Carpen- 
ter, of Philadelphia, Being entrusted with a 

SLEEPING IN MEETING. | gilt of Gospel ministry, which was attended 

All who attend religious meetings, are more | with a lively savour of Divine sweetness, it 
or less liable at times, to be overtaken with | Was very acceptable to Friends, though her 
drowsiness, either from the effect of excessive appearances in that way were not frequent. 
labour, habit, or disease ; but where a proper | Her heart and house were open to receive and 
exercise of mind is maintained, in the endeay-| entertain the true Gospel ministers, to whom 
our to perform with acceptance, the duty for|she was a tender nursing mother, both in 
which we assemble together, an overcoming | sickness and in health; being full of warmth 
will be witnessed—the dullness being dispell- | and love to faithful Friends, a bright example 
ed, by the overpowering influence of Divine | of meekness in the church, as well as in her 
Life arising in the soul, for its consolation and | own family. Her life and conversation were 


(To be continued.) 
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help. ‘Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light.” 

But where any occupying conspicuous situ- 
ations in meeting are repeatedly overcome by 
the temptation to drowsiness, their seats should 
either voluntarily, or by request, be changed, 
in order that the ‘Truth may not be dishonour- 
ed, and our profession reproached; for if, 
while we meet for the avowed purpose of wor- 
shipping in spirit and in truth, those who sit 
as overseers of the flock, are seen to give way 
to drowsiness, how will those who come in to 
sit down with us in our silent meetings, be 
struck with the inconsistency of our practice, 
with the profession we are making. It is no 
doubt cause of sorrow to many, to observe 
how prevalent in some places, this unbecom- 
ing practice has become; and that some who 
allow themselves, and are allowed, to face the 


patemnen with the Christian virtues of benevo- 
lence and charity, which made her beloved, 
respected and useful in her station. She 
died the 24th of the Filth month, 1728, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. 

The right education of Friends’ children, 
and the increase and prosperity of the church 
of Christ, rested upon her with such weight 
that she was induced by the love she bore to 
them and to the great cause of Truth and 
righteousness, to address an epistle to parents 
on these subjects. Aller speaking of her 
children who had been removed by death, she 
says, ‘‘ My soul was poured forth before the 
Lord for them that remain, that as they grow 
up io years, they may grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; else | would rather follow them to 
their graves whilst they are young, than they 
should live to the dishonour of his worthy 
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name. A more general and weighty concern 
then came upon me for Friends’ children that 
are grown up, and do not come under the 
yoke, nor bear the cross, O the cry that ran 
through my soul! and in the anguish and bit- 
terness of my spirit, | said, Lord, what wilt 
thou do with Friends’ children when we are 
gone off the stage of this world? Wilt thou 
raise up children, and not those of believing 
parents? And this was the word that living- 
ly sprang up in my soul, ‘ They reject my 
counsel, and cast my law behind their backs, 
and will have none of my reproofs ; and though 
my hand be stretched forth all the day long, 
yet they will not hear, but go after their own 
hearts’ lust.’ ‘Then | said in my heart, ‘ Lord 
are they all so? ‘The answer was, ‘ There 
are some that are innocent, whom | will bless 
with a blessing from me, and they shall shine 
forth to my praise.’ ” 

She then expresses the desire that these 
may abide in the innocent life, that they may 
feel the blessing of the Lord daily to descend 
upon them; and warns the children of believ- 
ing parents, who make profession of the 
Truth but cast the law of the Lord behind 
them, to return unto him, whilst the day of a 
long-suffering God lasteth ; but adds, “ If you 
still reject the counsel of the Lord, the many 
faithful warnings you have had, how will you 
answer it in the day when he cometh, to ren- 
der unto every one according to their deeds ?” 
Addressing the parents, she says, “ Dear 
Friends, you that have been convinced of 
God’s unchangeable ‘l'ruth, and have knowa 
the operation of it, working out and bringing 
down that which was of a contrary nature to 
it; Oh that we may all abide faithful in his 
work, and retain our integrity to the Lord! 
And let our breathing cries and prayers be 
offered up to the Lord for our children, that 
he would be pleased to look down in mercy 
| upon them, and visit them as he did our souls. 
| But as David said, ‘If I regard iniquity in my 
| heart, the Lord will not hear me; so I desire 
we may all be clear in our offerings before 
the Lord, that he may smell a sweet savour 
from them, 

‘** What is here written is with great con- 
cern, knowing that | have children of my 
own, and that many honest parents have bad 
children, which is no small exercise; but if 
we keep faithful to the Lord, and discharge 
our duty to them by precept and example, 
[accompanied with proper restraint,] we shall 
be clear of them in the sight of God. ‘There- 
fore, Friends, faithfulness is the word that 
runs through me, not only for our own souls 
but fur our children’s also; that @ generation 
may grow up lo his praise, in this part of the 
world, when our heads are laid in the dust. 
Great and manifold hath the love and mercy 
of God been towards us; the consideration of 
it, many times hath deeply affected my mind ; 
and it was He by the same arm of power that 
reached unto us, and brought a concern upon 
us in our native land. And I believe that 
many had as clear a call to leave their native 
country, as some of old had, which caused 
many days and nights of sore travail and ex- 
ercise before the Lord, and no ease could we 
have, but in giving up life and all unto him, 
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saying, ‘ Lord do what thou wilt with us, only 
let thy presence preserve us.’ And to his 
praise we can say, he hath been with us since 
we came to this country, and hath preserved 
us through many and various exercises, both 
inwardly and outwardly, 
which lies on our parts | desire may be con- 
sidered by us all, that so suitable returns may 
be made to the Lord, by walking in humility 
and godly fear before him, that we may be 
good patterns, by keeping our places to the 
praise of him who hath called us, for he is 
worthy forevermore. 

“ And Friends, something more is with me 
concerning our children, that we be very care- 
ful while they are young, that we suffer them 
not to wear such things that Truth allows not. 
Though it may be said, they are but little 
things and well enough for children; but we 
find when they are grown up, it is hard for 
them to leave off, which it may be, if they had 
not been used to when young, would not have 
been expected when grown up. So | desire 
we may all be clear in ourselves, and keep 
our children out of the fashions and customs 
of the world. And, O that we were all of one 
heart and mind in these and other things; 
then would the work of the Lord go on easily, 
which is the sincere desire of your friend, 

Hannan CaRrenter,” 

The honest concern of this mother in Israel 
for the right education, and bringing up of the 
rising generation, is worthy of being followed, 
Much is done by the religious faithfulness of 
mothers, in early commencing the proper di- 
rection of the thoughts and the habits of their 
children, Scarcely anything is more attrac- 
tive to the infant mind than finery of dress, 
and as children are gratified, it induces and 
feeds pride, which soon leads to look with 
contempt upon the simplicity that true Friends 
feel bound to observe, and also to avoid the 
company of children who are dressed in a 
plain way. ‘There is a right discretion to be 
exercised in the management of children, 
which when it is governed by a conscientious 
regard to the dictates of Truth, will greatly 
contribute to inspire them with correct Chris- 


tian views, of the superior importance of a} 


proper elevation of mind, above the mere tin- 


sel of a gay attire, and tend to preserve from | 


corrupt associations, Connected with this 
subject, is the duty to instruct them in the 
belief, that they are constantly under the no- 
tice of the all-sceing eye of their gracious 
Creator, who rewards with peace for doing 


right, and brings under remorse for wrong | 


things; that their blessed Saviour will teach 


them to pray for preservation, and defend | 


them from evil if they love him, and mind the 
reproofs of his good Spirit in their hearts— 
that those who serve him will be admitted into 
heaven after death to behold his glory, and to 
be everlastingly happy in his glorious king- 
dom; but if they commit sin and dic in it, 
they will be forever separated from the saints 
in light, and doomed to the society of the 
devil and wicked spirits.» Where a judicious 
course of instruction and restraint is pursued, 
it cannot fail to make impressions that will be 
permanently beneficial, if it is accompanied by 
a consistent, upright example in the parents. 


And now that} 
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One great cause of the failure in the bring-| and kept their proper places, these troubles 
ing up of children, is the unwillingness of we have every reason to believe, proved of 
| many parents to endure the labour of steadily | the character to which the apostle alluded in 
|watching over, and guarding them from|this language: “For our light affliction, 
wrong things. ‘They find it easier at the| which is but for a moment, worketh for usa 
| first, to indulge them in their own way, hop-|far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
|ing that time will convince them of their| glory ; while we look not at the things which 
errors, in which they ofien prove their mis- | are seen, but at the things which are not seen ; 
take, and reap the trouble produced by their | for the things which are seen are temporal; 
| untoward tempers and passions, and stubborn | but the things which are not seen are eternal,” 
wills, which being unsubdued, strengthen with | (2 Cor, iv. 17,18.) They knew that the sor- 
years. If a proper discipline under the|rows and difficulties consequent upon their 
regulating Spirit of Christ in the parent, is ten-| faithfulness, would tend to their growth and 
derly, but steadfastly and firmly applied, it is| enlargement in righteousness, and their deep- 
like wearing a yoke that becomes easy with \ening in the knowledge of the blessed Truth. 
use; and while it subjects the spirit, the un-| There is another kind of suffering, however, 
derstanding is informed, and strength gradu- | which is produced by unfaithfulness and fear, 
ally increases to bear it. Such a course of|or a want of confidence in a blessed Creator, 
tuition is due to the helpless child, and with-|to preserve and support in the course which 
holding it, is an act of injustice for which | He has prescribed for us. This if persisted in, 
parents will be accountable. ‘There can be|has a blighting effect upon the spiritual life, 
no doubt it has been much neglected, and our | and is quite as destructive to our prosperity, 
religious Society suffers in consequence of it ;|as suffering on account of faithfulness is pro- 
but we have the hope that of latter time, many | motive of it, for “to him that knoweth to do 
have been increasingly sensible of their duties | good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” In 
in this respect; yet the departure from the |this kind of suffering, we not only suffer our- 
right way of the Lord by not a few of the |selves, but the Truth suffers by us. It may 
young people, calls seriously upon negligent | often originate froma fear of encountering the 
parents to double their diligence for the good | difficulty which is likely to arise in conse- 
of their offspring ; and often to be found at the | quence of a steadfast integrity to what has been 
fvotstool of mercy, praying for supplies of | clearly shown us to be right. In this case we 
grace for themselves and for their beloved | suffer for our faults ; and we may remember 
children, that it was said by the apostle Peter, “* What 
glory is it if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if when 
, ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it pa- 
SUFFERING. tiently, this is saa with Goa.” ; 

The suffering occasioned by faithfulness| Vitally important it appears individually to 
will doubtless be blessed to us, and is often or-| query with ourselves, which kind of suffering 
'dered for our benefit. If we are concerned to | we experience: Is it that which proceeds from 
| live up to the clear convictions of duty, andin}a faithful adherence to the unchanging 
Christian meekness and constancy to stand ‘Truth, and which will tend to peace; or that 
for the right against opposing things, there is | which arises from a suppression of clear con- 
little doubt that we shall be favoured in our victions for the sake of temporary ease or 
| testimony, though many keen trials and dis-| worldly prosperity? If we happily realize 
couragements may frequently assail, and | the former, our path will assuredly shine more 
| threaten entirely to overwhelm us, ‘The sore | and more unto the perfect day ; but if the lat- 
'afllictions and deep baptisms which attended | ter should increase and prevail, darkness and 
our ancient Friends, in consequence of a faith-| confusion may be the sorrowful and fearful 
| ful and consistent testimony in favour of our | result. 
peculiar principles, were no doubt sanctified, 
‘and may in many instances have proved a NO CROSS, NO CROWN 
means of preserving them from the pollutions . =" 
of the age in which they lived. ‘They then| Though the knowledge and obedience of 
without doubt realized the all-important truth, | the doctrine of the cross of Christ be of infi- 
that “* whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he | nite moment to the souls of men; being the 
also reap ; he that soweth to the flesh shall of |only door to true Christianity, and the path 
the flesh reap corruption: but he that soweth| which the ancients ever trod to blessedness ; 
to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life ever- | yet, with extreme affliction, let me say, it is 
lasting.” (Gal. vi. 7, 8.) They also un-|so little understood, so much neglected, and 
questionably derived comfort amid the many what is worse, so bitterly contradicted, by the 
suflerings of that day, from this encouraging | vanity, superstition, and intemperance of pro- 
language,—* Every branch that beareth fruit, | fessed Christians, that we must either renounce 
He purgeth it that it may bring forth more | the belief of what the Lord Jesus hath told us, 
fruit.” ‘The opposition then experienced from | ‘t That whosoever doth not take up his daily 
some of other religious persuasions, men of| cross, and come after him, cannot be his dis- 
high standing and profession; who sought|ciple;” or, admitting it for truth, conclude, 
either to drive or allure from the only place | that the generality of Christendom do misera- 
of safety—an experimental knowledge of the | bly deceive and disappoint themselves in the 
‘Truth as it is in Jesus, and a constant abiding | great business of Christianity, and their own 
in the living faith—must have been exceeding- | salvation. 
ly afflicting, but as they maintained the watch| For, let us be ever so tender and charitable 
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in the survey of those nations that claim an 
interest in the holy name of Christ, if we will 
but be just too, we must needs acknowledge, 
that after all the gracious advantages of light, 
and obligations to fidelity, which these latter 
ages of the world have received, by the com- 
ing, life, doctrine, miracles, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Christ, with the gifts of 
his Holy Spirit; to which add, the writings, 
labours and martyrdom of his dear followers 
in all times; there seems very little left of 
Christianity but the name: which being now 
usurped by the old heathen nature and life, 
makes the professors of it but true heathens 
in disguise, For though they worship not the 
same idols, they worship Christ with the same 
heart: and they can never do otherwise, whilst 
they live in the same lusts, The unmortified 
Christian and the heathen are of the same re- 
ligion. For though they have different objects, 
to which they direct their prayers, adoration 
in both is but forced and ceremonious, and 
the deity they truly worship is the god of this 
world, the great lord of lusts: to him they 
bow with the whole powers of soul and sense. 
What shall we eat? What shall we drink? 
What shall we wear? And how shall we 
pass away our time? Which way may we 
gather wealth, increase our power, enlarge 
our territories, and dignify and perpetuate our 
names and families in the earth? ‘This base 
sensuality is comprised by the beloved apostle 
John, in these words: “the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, which 
are not of the Father, but of the world that 
lieth in wickedness.” 

It is a mournful reflection, but a truth which 
will not be denied, that these worldly lusts fill 
up a great part of the study, care and conver- 
sation of Christendom? And, what aggra- 
vates the misery is, they grow with time. 
For as the world is older, it is worse. ‘The 
examples of former lewd ages, and their mise- 
rable conclusions, have not deterred, but ex- 
cited ours ; so that the people of this day, seem 
improvers of the old stock of impiety, and 
have carried it so much farther than example, 
that instead of advancing in virtue, upon bet- 
ter times, they are scandalously fallen below 
the life of heathens. Their high-mindedness, 
lasciviousness, uncleanness, drunkenness, 
swearing, lying, envy, backbiting, cruelty, 
treachery, covetousness, injustice and oppres- 
sion, are so common and committed with 
such invention and excess, that they have 
stumbled, and embittered infidels and made 
them scorn that holy religion, to which their 
good example should have won their affections, 

This miserable defection from primitive 
times, when the glory of Christianity was the 
purity of its professors, I cannot but call the 
second and worst part of the Jewish tragedy 
upon the blessed Saviour of mankind, For 
the Jews, from the power of ignorance, and 
their prejudice against the unworldly way of 
his appearance, would not acknowledge him 
when he came, but for two or three years 
persecuted, and finally crucified him in one 
day. But the false Christians’ cruelty lasts 
longer: they have first, with Judas, professed 
him, and then, for these many ages, most 
basely betrayed, persecuted, and crucified 
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him, by a perpetual apostacy in manners 
from the self-denial and holiness of his doc- 
trine; their lives giving the lie to their faith. 
These are they that the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews tells us, “crucify to them- 
selves the Son of God afresh, and put him to 
open shame,” Their defiled hearts, John, in 
his revelation, styles, the streets of Sodom and 
Egypt spiritually so called, where he beheld 
the Lord Jesus crucified, long after he had 
been ascended, As Christ said of old, a man’s 
enemies are those of his own house; so 
Christ’s enemies now, are chiefly those of his 
own profession: “they spit upon him, they 
nail and pierce him, they crown him with 
thorns, and give him gall and vinegar to 
drink.” Nor is this hard to apprehend ; for 
they that live in the same evil nature and 
principle that the Jews did, who crucified him 
outwardly, must needs crucily him inwardly. 
They that reject the grace now, in their own 
hearts, are one in stock and generation with 
the hard-hearted Jews, who resisted the grace 
that then appeared in and by Christ. 

Sin is of one nature all the world over; for 
though a liar is not a drunkard, nor a swearer 
a whoremonger, nor either properly a mur- 
derer; yet they are all ofa church; alli branches 
of the one wicked root; all of kin. ‘They 
have but one father, the devil, as Christ said 
to the professing Jews, the visible church of 
that age. He slighted their pretensions to 
Abraham and Moses, and plainly told them, 
he that committed sin, was the servant of sin, 
They did the devil’s works, and therefore 
were the devil’s children, ‘The argument will 
always hold upon the same reasons, and there- 
fore is good still. ‘His servants you are,” 
saith Paul, “whom you obey:” and, saith 
John to the church of old; “* Let no man de- 
ceive you, he that committeth sin, is of the 
devil.” Was Judas a better Christian for 
crying, Hail, master! and kissing Christ? By 
no means. These words were the signal of 
his treachery; the token given by which the 
bloody Jews should know and take him. He 
called him Master, but betrayed him. He 
kissed, but sold him to be killed. This is the 
upshot of the false Christians’ religion. If a 
man ask them, is Christ your Lord? they will 
cry; God forbid else. Yes, he is our Lord. 
Very well, but do you keep his command- 
ments? No, howshould we? How then are 
you his disciples? It is impossible, say they ; 
What! would you have us keep his command- 
ments? No man can. What! is it impossible 
to do that, without which Christ hath made it 
impossible to be a Christian? Is Christ un- 
reasonable? Does he reap where he has not 
sown; require where he has not enabled? 
Thus it is, that, with Judas, they call him 
Master, but take part with the evil of the 
world to betray him; and kiss and embrace 
him, as far as a specious profession goes ; and 
then sell him, to gratify the passion they most 
indulge. Thus, as God said of old, they 
make him serve with their sins, and for their 
sins too. 

(To be continued.) 
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Liquor Law in Sweden.—Iin Sweden, who 
ever is drunk is fined for the first offence $3 ; 
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for the second, $6; for the third or fourth, 
imprisonment is added to the fine, and depriv- 


ed of the right of voting at the elections, or 


holding office, and exposure to the Church on 
Sunday. If the same individual is found com- 
mitting the same offence a third time, he is 
imprisoned six months, and condemned to 
hard labour. 


a 
Selected. 
KINDRED HEARTS. 


Oh! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below ; 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountain flow ; 

Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 

Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother’s eye, 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns; 

It may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 
A dream, to his unknown. 


The tune that speaks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight ! 

The melody of distant climes, 
The sound of waves by night: 

The wind, that with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill— 

These may have language all thine own, 
To him a mystery still. 


Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
And steadfast love of years; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 
If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed— 
Call Ais a kindred heart! 


But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 

Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend, 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given— 

Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven. 

F. H. 


— 


The Earthmen.—Two children of this abo- 
riginal tribe of Southern Africa have been 
brought to England from the banks of Orange 
River. The Earthmen are branches of the 
Bushmen tribe, and derive their name from 
the fact that they burrow in the ground. 
They are hunted like vermin by the Hotten- 
tot and the Kaffir. Their chief sustenance is 
game ; but at these seasons of the year when 
itis no longer to be found, they live upon 
locusts, eat the cuariz of ants, and derive a 
scanty nutriment from the suction of the skins 
of the animals they have slain. The speci- 
mens of these peculiar creatures, who in their 
original nature are scarcely a remove from 
the brute creation, are under 40 inches in 
height. They are not likely to grow at any 
period of their life to a higher stature than 
four feet, for this small measurement is about 
the average of their race. 

These curious children, who are respec- 
tively 14 and 16 years of age, are described 








as being exceedingly intelligent, the inter- 
course which they have had with the family 
with whom for the last few months they 
have been associated, having so far had its 
influence as to bring forth those superior at- 
tributes which they obviously enjoy in com- 
mon with the rest of the human species. 
Their appearance is anything but disagree- 
able. ‘The flat nose, the breadth across the 
eyes, and the thick lips, betray their African 
origin ; but the expression of the face in either 
case is mild, and by no means displeasing, 
whilst their deeply-bronzed skin is smooth 
aud delicate to the touch. The hair of the 
head has the peculiarity of growing in small 
tufts or balls, the scalp in other parts being 
perfectly bare. These little Earthmen are 
naked to the waist, which is girded with a 
mat of feathers. The forehead is encircled 
with chaplets of grass, and the neck, wrists, 
and ankles are garnished with glass beads. 
They speak a little English, and have already 
been taught a few accomplishments, such as 
thrumming a tune or two on the piano-forte, 
and singing divers melodies. 
dently much latent intelligence.—V. Amer. 





The Cost of the Erie Railroad.—Ac- 
cording to Mr, Loder, the President of the 
New York and Erie Railroad, the road, 
including all its assets, property, and effects 
of every name and description, has cost the 
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Friends. The Report from another of the! mending that Friends of that meeting shall here. 
Quarters in Canada contained a proposition! after be authorized to erect such stones, pro- 
for the establishment of a new Yearly Meet-| vided they shall be not more than six inches 
ing to be held in Canada, and to be called) thick, sixteen inches wide, and twelve inches 


There is evi-| 


“Canada Yearly Meeting,” in which proposi- | 
tion it stated the other Quarters in that coun-| 
try united. 

The Epistles from London and Dublin, and 
the London General Epistle, were read. 

In the afternoon the Clerk and Assistant 
were re-appointed, Epistles were read from 


high, entirely plain letiered, 
united with, 


This is as far as our information extends, 


The report was 





In our 34th number was published an ac- 
count taken from the “* Boston Herald,” of an 


the Yearly Meetings on this continent, and extraordinary discovery, said to have been 


from the larger vody in New England. A 
memorial respecting Ann Marriott was also 
read, 

The whole of the Seventh-day sessions 
was occupied with the consideration of the 
state of the Yearly Meeting, as exhibited by 
answers to the Queries. 

On Second-day morning, the minutes of 
last year were read, after which a visit was 
received from a woman Friend. The subject 
of allowing the erection of grave-stones, post- 
poned last year, being again brought before 
the meeting, it was after some discussion, re- 
ferred to a Committee appointed from each 
Quarter. | 

In the afternoon the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings were read. From these it ap- 
peared, that that meeting had had printed one 


| thousand copies of the Address on Slavery, | 
| issued by the Yearly Meeting last year, most 


| of which had been distributed ; and that for 


stockholders up to March Ist, 1853, $30,-| the purpose of restoring unity in the Society, 
277,542. ‘There are of main road, of a solid | jt had appointed a Committee to attend the 
and permanent character, nearly all well- Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, to pro- | 
fenced, 446 miles. Newburgh branch is 18! pose to that meeting to unite with them 7 


miles; sidings or switches, 98 miles; double| measures for the promotion of that object, but 
track, 139 miles; making in all 701 miles of 





iron railroad. The working machinery is 
149 locomotives ; 131 passenger and baggage 
cars; 1855 freight and burden cars; with 
steamboats, storehouses, depots, telegraph 
line, &c. 


a 


There is an odious spirit in many persons, 
who are better pleased to detect a fault than 
to commend a virtue, 
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SIXTH MONTH 4, 1853. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


Through the kind attention of a Friend, we | 


have been furnished with the following infor- 
mation relative to the above named meeting. 
Further information will be given hereafter. 

The Yearly Meeting commenced its ses- 
sions on Sixth-day morning, the 27th ult., the 
number in attendance about as usual, perhaps 
rather less than the last two or three years. 

A considerable number of Friends of both 
sexes were present irom other Yearly Meet- 
ings with certificates or minutes. 

The Report from one of the Quarterly 
Meetings in Canada, expressed much concern 
on account of the proposed change in the dis- 
cipline, so as to allow of the erection of monu- 
mental stones in the graveyards belonging to 


that way did not open in the Meeting for Suf-| 
| ferings in Philadelphia to unite therein. An 
Epistle from the latter meeting setting forth 
,its views on this subject, was read, It also 
appeared that the Meeting for Sufferings, un- 
der the authority given it at the last Yearly 
Meeting, had discontinued Nine Partners. 
Boarding-School, and leased the property to! 
a Friend who is occupying it for school pur- | 
| poses, and with whom an agreement has been 
made, to instruct such pupils as are charge- | 
able on the Permanent Fund of the School. | 

On Third-day morning, a Report was read | 
from the Committee appointed by this Yearly 
| Meeting to unite with Committees of other | 
| Yearly Meetings in conference on the state of 
| Society ; and also a Report from the Confer- 
ence which met in Baltimore in the early part 


| 


| 





of last month. The latter, after alluding to the | 
evidence that the concern under which the) 
conference had been appointed was a right! 
| one, stated that it had laboured to bring about 
the harmony which was sought after by the 
| meetings appointing it; but having failed in 
| the accomplishment thereof, it would recom- 
| mend the meetings engaged in the concern, to 
‘direct their attention and effurts to seek for, 
|and remove from among themselves whatever 
cause of weakness may exist, holding them- 
selves in readiness to embrace every right 
opening for future usefulness, should such 
present. ‘The Committee was released. | 

A Report was made by the Committee ap-' 
pointed upon the subject of grave-stones, recom- | 





| 


made in New Hampshire. We expressed our 
doubts of its truth at the time, and have since 
learned it is one of those tissues of falsehood 
which some men are unprincipled enough to 
manufacture deliberately, and attempt to pass 
over its wickedness by calling it a ** hoax.” 





It is a satisfaction to receive evidence of 
increased interest in “* The Friend,” by the 
multiplication of contributions to its columns, 
whether in original or selected pieces. It is 
sometimes the case that among the latter, are 
those that we have published some time be- 
fore, or from some other cause it may be 
deemed best to withhold them, and we hope 
that in thus exercising our discretion, we may 
not give offence, or discourage our friends 
from continuing their valued assistance. We 
would be obliged by those who prepare obitu- 
ary notices, making them brief, as it is an 
unpleasant though necessary duty, to alter or 
abridge those containing matter uninstructive 
or uninteresting to the general reader, 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of 
this Institution, will meet there, on Fourth- 
day, the 8th of the month, at 10 o'clock, a. 
m. The Committee on Instruction to meet on 
the preceding evening, at 7} o'clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the school, 
on Seventh-day, the 4th of the month. 

Conveyances will be in readiness on the 
arrival of the cars at West Chester, on the 
afternoon of the 7th inst., to take such mem- 
bers of the Committee to the School who may 
go that way. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
Philada., Sixth mo. Ist, 1853. 





Marriep, on the 25th of Fifth month, at Friends’ 
meeting-house on Twelfth street, Philadelphia, 
Cartes Hacker, and Jane Jounson, daughter of 
Caleb Johnson, all of this city. 





Diep, at Moorestown, N. J., on the 16th ultimo, 
in the 67th year of his age, Sera Lippincott, a valu- 
able and esteemed member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend was strongly attached to the 
discipline and doctrines of Friends, and bore the 
sufferings of a lingering illness with resignation, 
sustained by a humble hope, that when “ the earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle was dissolved,” he should 
become an inhabitant of one of those mansions our 
blessed Saviour went before to prepare for his dis- 
ciples: his surviving Friends have the comforting 
belief, that he has entered into that rest prepared 
for the people of God. 
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